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Indian Women 
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i INDIA a widow must lie 
with her dead husband on the 
funeral pyre and let the fire consume 
her flesh with the body of her 
beloved.” 

“In India a woman is a thing and 
not a human creature; she is in- 
tended only as a means of pleasure 
for man and has no right to any 
position of dignity in the family 
and society...” 

When I read these words during 
my boyhood, I was deeply shocked 
and also astonished that a highly 
civilized country would have such 
attitudes toward womanhood. 

Fortunately, when I came to 
India as a missionary some years 
later, I found that everything I 
read in books was not true. In par- 
ticular, I discovered that many 
Indian women are really unlucky 
creatures but are not the “low 
things” described by some writers. 

My work is in small, country vil- 
lages which are very poor and con- 
ditions cannot be compared to those 
educated Indian women in the large 
cities. My people are fundamentally 
good and the men do not condemn 
women nor consider them inferior. 

IT IS TRUE, however, that the 
life of a village woman is very diffi- 
cult in India and she is unnecessarily 
subjected to much suffering and 
humiliation. Even today, in my 
district, a woman does not eat with 
other members of the family but 
eats sitting in a corner after the men 
of the family are finished. 

She disappears from the room as 
soon as a guest appears to see her 
husband, and she may not speak 
during a public meeting or even lis- 
ten to the men’s discussion and 
village news. She is afraid of every- 
thing and runs away whenever a 
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The city-bred woman is usually better 
educated and free from many of the 
superstitions which cause suffering 
to her country cousins. 








customs and lack of hygenic conditions. 


new situation arises. She dislikes 
being observed and prefers to stay 
hidden in a hut instead of mingling 
with people. 

Some say there is an instinct of 
self-destruction operating in the 
Indian women but I think I dis- 
covered a better answer while work- 
ing in a small country dispensary 
which was 30 miles from the nearest 
hospital. No one tries to conceal 
anything from the doctor but rather 
tties to explain the most intimate 
reasons for every pain. It was then 
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Infant and mother mortality rates are high in India because of many superstitious 
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that I discovered the many diseases 
and great sufferings my female pa- 
tients had to endure and often | 
would finish my day’s work by going 
to the chapel and thanking God that 
I had not been born an_ Indian 
woman. 

When I first saw the assistance 
that was given to a delivering woman 
I marvelled that all of these unfor- 
tunate creatures did not die of some 
kind of infection. The new mother 
is forbidden to eat for three days; 
for the next two she can have only 
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rice and chili. For nine days water 
is not even allowed near the bed of 
the patient. Surely this explains the 
high mortality rate. 

DISEASE and lack of medical 
attention are a great burden to all 
of the people in this area but par- 
ticularly to the woman who, because 
of her maternal function, is the help- 
less victim of the spread of venereal 
diseases. For several years, if not 
from childhood, many are afflicted 
with disease and, while they try to 
carry the secret within them, it is 
eventually discovered because of 
their great sufferings or through 
the degeneration of their minds and 
morals. 

Having these diseases is bound to 
influence women’s behavior and to 
deepen their feeling of inferiority 
and shame. To further aggravate the 
situation, is the poor hygienic con- 
ditions. The people wash without 
soap and it is more of a rite than a 
means of cleansing. 

MANY have only one set of clothes 
and these are put back on after the 
“bath” and so the odors are still 
highly offensive and nothing hy- 
gienic has been accomplished. 

In some backward farming dis- 
tricts, pigs are kept near the front 
door and the dung-hill is generally 
enclosed within the yard. Everyone 
is affected by these conditions but 
the men spend much of their time 
working in the fields while the wom- 
~ must practically live on a dung- 

ill. 

How can a woman be happy and 
healthy under such conditions? She 
knows, of course, that conditions are 
bad but she doesn’t try to find a 
remedy. She has learned from child- 
hood to accept this as her “karma” 
~her destiny. The only thing she 
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can do is to avoid the public and 
conceal herself and her misery in a 
hut. 

How can one hope to solve this 
sort of inferiority, which is a direct 
result of centuries of superstitious 
beliefs? A start has been made. The 
government has been working dili- 
gently to educate and modernize the 
backward villages. We missionaries 


A missioner administers to members 
of the Santals, an aboriginal tribe. 
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Disease and suffering is bound to be 
rampant until the people are educated 
in methods of hygiene. 
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people, bound by the 
lowness of their birth, 
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attack the immorality and_ super 
stition with Christian religion. We 
fight disease with medicines, dispen- 
saries, and a little religion thrown 
in for good measure. 

WE TRY to teach that Christian 
religion can give woman the neces 
sary help to avoid immorality both 
in her public and private life. If she 
learns this lesson well, then it fol 
lows that the diseases of immorality 
will gradually disappear. 


Again, religion teaches that her 


body is a temple of the Holy Spirit 
and must be kept clean. As she be 
comes conscious of her new-found 
moral dignity, she will live with 
greater self respect. 

Our goal is to help this unlucky 
human being achieve her emancipa 
tion. We have made a start, and ab 
though the work is slow, it is always 
rewarding. 

We must work here in India- 
but you must support us from you 
hearts and your homes. ¥@¥ 
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3 Urgent Letters 


CROPS FAIL IN INDIA 


Dear Father: 

All the people in my district 
(West Bengal, India) are farmers; 
there is no industry whatsoever. 
During the last three years the 
paddy crops have been very poor. 
There was either a lack of rain or a 
flood and, now, there was practically 
no crop at all this year. 

It is only two months since the 
harvest ... what little there was 
... and the people are already down 
to one meal a day. How they will 
manage to survive during the next 
10 months I don’t know. 

Anything you can send will be 
most welcome. If you can do any- 
thing about it, please do it soon. 
For my part, I can only promise 
that we shall pray as much as pos- 
sible for you and all our benefactors. 


Father T. Manfredotti. PIME 
STARVATION IN LEPER COLONY 


Those who have seen the film, 
“The Touch of His Hand,” know of 
the tremendous work that our PIME 
Missioner, Fr. Colombo, is doing in 
his Burmese Leper Colony. But 
while Father is an amazing priest, 
doctor and builder, he isn’t much of 
a letter writer. So we know his 
recent note is really urgent. He says 
he is grateful for the help he re- 
ceived to help him with his hospital 
but right now it is not doing much 
good. He can’t cure the leprosy 
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victims when they are _ starving. 
Hunger is becoming more widespread 
in the area and he begs for some 
funds to feed his poor people with. 
He hopes you can spare enough for 
a cup of rice. 


A CHURCH IS NEEDED 

Living in a democratic country, it 
is sometimes difficult for us to ap- 
preciate how important status is in 
some lands. In India, for example, 
the caste, religion and personal 
goods of a person can determine his 
whole life. It is usually a great 
sacrifice for these people to become 
Christians and in Fr. Campus’ vil- 
lage it is becoming increasingly 
great. With Buddhist and Moslem 
temples everywhere, he still hasn't 
been able to build the small Church 
he has promised his people. They 
can’t afford it and he is about to 
lose face. For $1000 you can build 
a Church in India which would re- 
main as a lasting memorial for 
someone you love. 

Any sacrifice you can make for 
one of these priests will be gratefully 
accepted. 


IPIME Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul; 
| 121 E. Boston Bivd.; Detroit 2, Michigan 











‘Dear Father, | am enclosing $ ____ to 
{ help ___ Father Manfredotti; Father 
Colombo; Father Campus 
Name 
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HE WAS young, hardly more know it’s hard for you, now, but if 
than a teen-ager, and her eyes YOu follow the advice of the Church 
dowly filled with tears as she sat With her thousands of years of ex- 
across from me and listened. perience, I’m sure you'll never be 

“Helen, I must tell you that if you SOrTy. 
marry Bill you're making aserious HELEN covered her face with 

' mistake. I know that he’s a promising her hands and burst into tears. I 
young man... but he isn’t of your let her cry and thought of the many 
Faith. How can you and Bill achieve other young women I had seen in 
aperfect sharing in everything, as a__ tears... girls who had not fol- 
true Catholic marriage supposes, lowed the advice I had just given 
when you will be divided in your Helen... and lived to regret it. 
basic thinking, in the religion that 
means so much to you. And there 
can be no happiness in marriage un- 
less there is a perfect sharing.” 

“But, Father Adrian, my Bill is 
different.” 

“Listen, Helen, every girl I’ve 
ever interviewed for marriage thinks 
her fiance is ‘different;’ but time 
proves otherwise. Inter-faith mar- Unfortunately, for every Helen 
riages are always risky, to say the’ who is wise enough to listen to the 
least, and if it doesn’t cost you the Church, there are thousands who 
loss of your Faith, it’s bound to. enter inter-faith marriages... and 
cause you a great deal of misery and many with disastrous results. Statis- 
unhappiness.” tics show a definite trend toward 

“But I love, Bill; what can I do?” a greater number of inter-faith mar- 

Her lower lip began to tremble riages in recent years...and a 
and I could only answer softly, ““You corresponding increase in the di- 
know what you should do, Helen. I vorce rate. 


Much to my relief, Helen finally 
stopped crying and said sadly, “All 
right, Father. I’ll break my engage- 
ment.”” She slowly left the room 
and it was nearly two years before 
I saw her again. She is now happily 
married to a Catholic and has never 
been sorry about her earlier decision. 


Why chances for suc- 
cess are so small in a 
mixed marriage. 


ARRIAGE 


By FR. ADRIAN, PIME 
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The Official Catholic Directory 
lists about 30 per cent of all mar- 
riages performed in the Catholic 
Church as inter-faith. In addition, 
15 to 25 per cent of all Catholics 
who marry, do so outside of the 
Church. This staggering statistic 
does not include fallen away 
Catholics. 

Because of the many different 
denominations, inter-faith marriages 
are no doubt even more prevalent 
among Protestants. Some idea of 
their extent can be gathered from a 
nation-wide Lutheran study which 
showed that 58 per cent of marriages 
by Lutherans are inter-faith. This 
large percentage also has a corres- 
ponding statistic on the divorce 
scale. 

A STUDY of 4,108 marriages 
made by sociologist Judson Landis, 
revealed the following divorce rate: 

both partners Catholic: 4.4 ; 

both partners Jewish: 5.2% ; 

both partners Protestant: 6.0% ; 

Protestant - Catholic marriages 
when wife was Protestant: 20.6% ; 

Protestant - Catholic marriages 
when husband was Protestant: 6.7% ; 

both partners professing no reli- 
gion: 17.9% . 

The conclusion is that divorce is 
from 2 to 5 times as prevalent among 
inter-faith couples, or those with no 
religion, as among couples of the 
same faith. Such statistics more than 
justify the Church’s strong stand 
against her members marrying other 
than another Catholic. 

Divorce, of course, is not the only 
measure of lack of success in mar- 
riage and there are innumerable in- 
terfaith marriages where the Catholic 
partner has lost his faith or fallen 
away from the Sacraments. There 
are no statistics available but in- 
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formed sources are willing to estimate 
that as many as 80 to 90° of inter. 
faith marriages end in the Catholic’s 
loss or weakening of Faith and/or 
a neglect and confusion of Faith on 
the part of the children. 

UNHAPPINESS in _ interfaith 
marriages stems from at least three 
causes: 

1. The basic conflict arising from 
different forms of worship, custom 
and theological belief. Even though 
we may not state them in words, 
our beliefs are bound to guide and 
inspire our thoughts and actions. 
When a husband and wife have 
widely differing principles and be- 
liefs, it is bound to cause a conflict. 
They cannot have a perfect sharing 
of everything and the marriage lacks 
one of its most fundamental char- 
acteristics. 

Basic differences may be over- 
looked during the engagement when 
emotions are high but with the dif- 
ficulties of marriage, a couple needs 
the strength and support of 4 com- 
mon faith. 

2. Even though a couple is ex- 
pected to make their own life, the 
attitude of in-laws cannot be over- 
looked. Man is essentially a social 
being and cannot and should not 
break away completely from his 
family. When there is an acute reli- 
gious conflict and parents feel strong- 
ly against a marriage, their attitude 
is bound to bring much unhappiness 
to the newly-weds. 

3. The education of children is 
also a sore point when there are 
opposing religions. Writing in Good 
Housekeeping, Carl Bakal says, “No 
matter how children are brought up, 
their religious training presents prob- 
ably the greatest problem in an in- 
terfaith marriage. Shall they be 
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In any country, in any 
time, children can be 
the greatest source of 
happiness in a mar- 
riage. But if the parents 
are divided in their 
beliefs, children are of- 
ten a further cause of 
dissension and grief. 


raised in the faith of the mother or 
that of the father? Shall they be 
exposed to both faiths? Or to a 
third faith, as in the case of one 
lapsed Catholic father and Baptist 
mother, who ‘compromised’ by rais- 
ing their children as Episcopalians. 

OTHERS compromise by alter- 
nating the faiths of their children — 
ie., the oldest is brought up in the 
faith of the father, the next in the 
faith of the mother, and so on— or 
by bringing up all the boys in the 
faith of the father and all the girls 





















al in that of the mother. Who (they 
ot argue) will be responsible for the 
‘is religious training of the children? Or 
li- should they receive any at all? 
g- “Since marriage is hardly ever a 
de private affair, there remains the ques- 
288 tion of how the religious rearing of 
the children, as well as the marriage 
is itself, will affect the relationship 
re of the couple to their families, friends, 
0d and communities — relationships 





which, even indirectly, influence the 
success of the marriage.” 

IT CAN be seen that an interfaith 
marriage is bound to be unhappy 
unless a pattern of adjustment is 
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found. One way is the conversion of 
a partner to the faith of the other. 
It is true that many converts to the 
Catholic Faith come through inter- 
faith marriages and much happiness 
is the result. However, these con- 
versions are usually the result of 
much worry and uncertainty on the 
part of the convert and much mental 
suffering on the part of the Catholic. 


Marriages might also adjust if the 
Catholic party loses his Faith. This, 
obviously, means the loss of at least 
one soul and is the greatest disaster 
that could occur in the marriage. 

Other adjustments are few and 
far between and statistics and rea- 
son all show that an interfaith mar- 
riage is infinitely more risky than 
a marriage entered into by people 
of the same faith. 

Marriage is a key to heaven or to 
hell; both in this life and in the 


next; that is why the Church frowns 
on interfaith marriages and young 
people should seriously consider the 
matter before they allow themselves 
to be tempted into keeping company 


Ww 


with non-Catholics. 


— CONTINUED to drizzle 
over the Vermont countryside. 
Leaving the main highway and the 
town of Stowe behind, we started 
up a steep, winding gravel road 
marked by only a wooden sign with 
the single word, “Trapp” etched 
on it. 

Our destination was Cor Unum, 
home of the Trapp Family Singers. 
We were anxious to see the setting 
that had attracted the world famous 
group who had picked this spot to 
settle in after seeing most of the 
world. 

Our first glimpse of the large 
U-shaped building was somewhat 
startling. Myriads of colorful, bloom- 
ing flower boxes topped the wooden 
tri-level railings which clung to each 
floor of the chalet-style building. 
The Alpine atmosphere was further 
enhanced by the miles and miles of 
beautiful green hills which tumbled 
through the mist and faded into the 
distance. We almost expected to hear 
a yodel or shepherd’s pipe sounding 
in the vast stillness. 


The Trapp Family has given 
much to their country and 
much to their faith. 


More T 





Mary Martin and Mrs. Trapp 

celebrate the success of the 

Broadway hit Sound of 
ET 


By J. E. DAIGUE 





Cor Unum, nestled in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont is “home’’ for 
the Trapp family. 


Perhaps they had been heard in 
previous years when the family ran 
a summer music camp before start- 
ing its winter concerts. But now, 


they have ceased to roam the coun- 
try and their ‘“‘music camp” serves 
as a quiet rest home in the summer 
and an energetic ski dormitory in 


the winter. 

BARON Von Trapp died in 1947 
and half of his 10 children have mar- 
ried and moved away. With-another 
group, their fame might have dis- 
appeared. But it has been kept 
vibrantly alive, first by the Baroness’ 
best-seller, ‘““The Story of the Trapp 
Family Singers,’ and now, of course, 
by the Broadway musical hit, ‘““Sound 
of Music.” 

With Mary Martin in the lead 
and the music of Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, the play was scheduled 
for success long before it opened. 
But among the enthusiastic viewers, 
two of the Trapps have been missing, 
unable to enjoy this musical tribute 
to themselves. 

Far away from Broadway are 
daughters Maria and Rosemary, 
busy on Ferguson Island in New 
Guinea, teaching sixth grade in their 
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role as lay missionaries. Johannes, 
the youngest of the Trapps, also 
worked on the island before he re. 
turned home to finish his education 
at St. Michael’s College near Bur. 
lington, Vermont. 

IN A WAY, their story almost 
goes back to Austria when Maria left 
a local convent to look after Baron 
Von Trapp’s seven motherless chil. 
dren. Maria, as almost everyone 
knows, eventually became Mrs, 
Trapp and had three children of 
her own. 

It was Mrs. Trapp’s enthusiasm 
that started the family on their 
musical career and her great faith 
which inspired their spiritual lives. 
This was immeasurably aided by Fr. 
Wasner who has been with the 
family as spiritual director since 
they began singing publicly. 

The family managed to escape to 
America before Hitler took over 
Austria, and after many difficulties 
and hardships, resumed their singing 
in America. 


Mrs. Trapp, who deftly combines 
a great charm with a great sense of 
the urgency of time, is completely 
enthusiastic about the work of her 
three children as lay missionaries, 
and exhibits a mother’s pride in their 
great sacrifice and in their ae 
complishments. 


Still wearing the colorful Austrian 
costume which was practically the 
family’s trademark, she explains” 
how it all happened. In 1956 when 
Apostolic Delegate to Australia, 
Msgr. Romolo Carboni, met the 
Trapps, he asked them quite fran 
to consider doing something mor 
for the Church. When Mrs. Trag 
asked him to explain, he told the 
of the great need for lay missionari 
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AFTER much prayer, thought 
and family discussion, three of the 
children decided to go. They left 
that year to serve at the Sacred 
Heart Mission in the South Seas. 
All three planned to stay for only 
six months or a year. 

Johannes was only 17 at the 
time and, like many other boys 
would, thought of the trip as a 
great adventure. But, despite his 
youth, he quickly became involved 
in the building program and soon 
had as many as 250 natives working 
under him. As two school buildings 
and a refectory were finished, and 
a large church begun, time stretched 
out. One year became two. “There 
was just no one else to do it,” 
Johannes said simply. ‘“‘So I stayed.” 


But, finally, the Church was on 
its way to completion and he re- 
turned home to finish his education. 
He feels that his two and a half 
years in the missions has enriched 
his Faith and made him enthusiastic 
about the lay missionary movement. 


MEANWHILE, his sisters have 
also found that: ““There is just no 
one else to do it,”’ and they are still 
in the South Seas. They continue tc 
give generously of themselves; to 
dedicate themselves to the service 
of God. 

Along with the rest of their 
family, they have lived an extra- 
ordinary life. They have had the 
excitement of worldwide travel, of 
being internationally acclaimed; but 
they have also been born into an 
intensely spiritual family and have 
had a priest traveling with them 
constantly. With fame and riches on 
one side, it is gratifying to know 
that the spiritual forces were even 
stronger and they have been able 
to “follow Him.”’ 

Their great contribution, as a 
family, can perhaps best be summed 
up by Bishop Sheen’s remark, “I 
have long admired the family, not 
only for their artistic deliverances 
in song; but also for the great 
example which they have given to 
family life in this country.” wy 


Appearing in New Zealand during one of their last tours, the Trapp family 
performed with the native Maori Dancers. Mrs. Trapp, far right, stands between 


son Johannes and daughters Maria and Rosemary, all of whom later went to 
the missions. 








with a 


frightened 


young priest 


who had 
trouble 


speaking 
English. 


It all started 





By REV. NICHOLAS MAESTRINi 
U. S. Superior of PIME 


THE SEED THAT GREW 


T WAS a hot, sultry, humid 

afternoon in August, 1933. 
Bishop Valtorta, PIME — tall, be- 
spectacled, with heavy beard — had 
just finished dictating a letter. I was 
endeavoring to transcribe it when, 
with a mischievous gleam in his eve. 
he said, “Young man, I think you 
know enough English now to teach 
Catechism. The Sisters have asked 
me for a priest to teach Catechism 
to their high school classes. I told 
them that vou would be able to 
start next week.” 

I was floored! With all the vigor 
of my twenty-four years, I started 
to protest: ‘“‘But Bishop,” I said, 
“you know that I’m studying Chi- 
nese. I already have a job as your 
secretary...and my knowledge of 
English is very weak. How could I 
possibly prepare myself in time to 
teach Catechism?” 

“Nonsense,” he replied. “When 
I was your age, I did three times 
the work you are doing. You will 
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begin next week. And, remember, 
don’t let this teaching job interfere 
with the work vou are now doing 
for me, because I need you as my 
secretary.” 


That was it. I went back to my 
room, bathed in heavy perspiration. 
The mere thought of facing a class- 
room of Chinese high school girls — 
most of whom certainly knew a lot 
more English than I did — frighten- 
ed me out of my wits. Besides, I had 
never taugh before. 


I had taken the vow of obedience, 
however, and so I immediately 
started preparations. 


In class, I was grateful that the 
girls were so understanding and co- 
operative. Of course, there was the 
occasional giggling when I made a 
glaring error; like the time I said: 
“You should refrain from acvions 
which would bring blushes to vour 
chickens.”” What I meant, of course. 
was “cheeks!” 
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In the senior class, there was a 
group of young girls who were ex- 
ceptionally bright and willing. By 
the end of the year, I knew them 
rather well, and together with the 
Sister who was their academic 
teacher, we proposed the idea of 
forming a Catholic action group. 

The idea appealed to them, and 
we started the “St. Joan of Are 
Catholic Action Association.’ Now, 
even though many of the girls were 
not allowed by their parents to be 
baptized, they were, in every other 
respect, practicing Catholics. 

I telt, however, that only a very 
strong spiritual formation could 
make them persevere, and so we 
agreed on some very strict rules. 
For instance, daily meditation and 
spiritual readings were a must, as 
were several hours of apostolic work 
every week and daily living by a 
strict moral code. 

Our first project was to place a 
picture of the Sacred Heart in every 
Christian home in the diocese, and 
to persuade families to make the 
consecration to the Sacred Heart. 
This involved thousands of letters 
and an incredible amount of work. 

Later, many of the girls spent 
much of their time instructing cate- 
chumens; visiting prospective con- 
verts and doing apostolic work. 

Then, as the girls passed from 
high school to college age, the work 
grew even greater... but so did the 
number of helpers. The original ten 
or twelve girls was extended to al- 
most fifty members. The same strict 
rules still applied, however. 

With the outbreak of the Japanese 
war in nearby China, our charitable 
activities grew more extensive and 
the association took on the re- 
sponsibility of collecting and dis- 
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Starting from a small apostolic group, 
the St. Joan of Arc school is now a 
thriving institution. The school’s Cub 
Scouts pose with the trophy won at 
Sports Day. 





Many of the students come from 
poor families and will soon have to 
earn a living with skills learned at the 
school. This lad tries his hand at 
making ceramics. 


tributing thousands of tons of food 
and clothing. In seven years, not 
one of the weekly meetings was 
skipped, and the attendance con- 
tinued high. 

On the 8th of December, 1941, 
Hong Kong was involved in the war 
and surrendered to the Japanese. 
We thought that this would also be 
the end of the St. Joan of Arc 
Association, as most of the girls had 
to follow their families and leave 
the city. 

A very small group remained be- 
hind, however, and even though 
they could not hold regular meet- 
ings they did continue to distinguish 
themselves in charitable activities. 

When those four horrible years of 
starvation, bombing and fear of the 
secret police were over, most of the 
Association’s members came back to 
the city. Twelve years had now 
elapsed since the girls had organized, 


but the central nucleus gathered 
the other members together and the 
work was resumed. 


Quite a few of the original group 
had taken up teaching careers, and 
so their activities were directed more 
toward the apostolate of teaching. 
With the influx of refugees from 
Red China, and the dire need to 
educate the children, the Association 
started running a night school. Here, 
children who had to work during the 
day for their food — and could not 
afford tuition— were given a free 
education. The numbers of students 
soon grew into the hundreds. 

Finally, when there was an op- 
portunity to rent a large building 
nearby, the Association turned it 
into a regular school. By now, it 
had become organized as a non- 
profit organization and was respon- 
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sible for teaching some _ 1,509 
students. New teachers and new 
members were called upon to help 
out; but the main body responsible 
for all the activity was still that 
band of girls which had _ gottep 
together in 1933. 

Today, the old building once 
thought a godsend has turned out 
to be totally inadequate. The As 
sociation faces the task of building 
a completely new school to house 
the large number of students and 
expand the curriculum. 

The new school must now be able 
to accommodate a morning and an 
afternoon session and two _ night 
sessions for adult workers. The 
total enrollment is expected to be 
well over 4,000. 

Looking at the record of thousands 
of student baptisms, one can see 
in the St. Joan of Arc Association 
a real example of lay leadership » 
vitally needed around the world 

That a group of girls — many 
not even Catholic when they first 
came in contact with us— could 
develop such a_ strong sense of 
responsibility and leadership and 
bring so many of their fellow 
countrymen into the Church, is in- 
deed an achievement which deserves 
praise. 

The little seed, planted a bit 
unsteadily through language barniers, 
has now taken firm root. It is a tree 
of great magnitude, ready to give 
nourishment to thousands. ¥¥ 


This important Hong Kong school will 
be grateful for any aid readers wish to 
send. We will be happy to forward 
any contributions received. Mail to: 
Missionaries of SS. Peter and Paul; 
121 E. Boston Blvd.; Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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. Why did | become a writer? Well, 
it seemed a good idea at the 
time. You see, | had this plan 
about educating the public . . . 


Dy ropertc 


. Of course, it’s better when the 
sentences mean something. And 
it's such fun arranging them in 
paragraphs, chapters . . . ‘cause 
the next thing you know, you've 
written a book! 


4 
2. And, after all, what is writing? 


Simply putting down one word 
after another and making sen- 
tences out of them. 


What're They Saying? 


bay Yer 


4. My advice to new young writers? 


Don’t do it, if you're the impa- 
tient sort. It takes a lot of your 
time . . . and actually, the mar- 
ket is pretty well glutted with 
writers already. 





IN MY HOUSEHOLD 


By FR. OSVALDO FILIPPAZZI, PIME 


RANDPA Filippazzi was a taxi- 

driver in Milan in the good 
old days. Often, when we wasn’t 
busy, he would rest his elbow on 
his ancient jalopy and give me 
worthwhile advice. 

“When I was a little brat,’”’ he 
once said, “I attached a horse to 
a cart... with its face toward the 
cart and its back end forward... 
because I wanted to drive the horse 
by the tail. 

“Well, Osvaldo, the result was 
that I got a well placed kick in the 
pants and I have since resigned my- 
self to putting the horse before the 
cart in the usual manner.” 

Grandpa then wisely reasoned 
that, if animals are like this, man 
must be the same way. We must 
take man the way he is without 
trying to change him. Many years 
later, when I came to Burma, I 


remembered this precious piece of 


advice and made it my golden rule. 
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It is a help in missionary life, 
but I have also discovered that 
“Birds of a feather tend to flock 
together,” and since I am an odd 
character myself, it is no surprise 
that I have quite a collection of 
unusual people in my_ household. 

I dream that.some of you may 
one day visit me and, since it will 
be to your advantage to know what 
to expect, I'd like to introduce 
some of my unusual household ... 

x x » 

‘‘Where are my shoes, Eni?”’ 

‘They fell from the horse, Father, 
down in the jungle.” 

“Why didn’t you pick them up?” 

“Oh, because they were too heavy 
and the horse’s load was already 
unbalanced !” 

Strangely, Eni is one of my most 
valuable assistants. He is a 21 year- 
old orphan who has spent the greater 
part of his life with priests and is 
now superintendent of our school. 
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But last month, I took him with me 
to visit some distant Christians 
and, on the way back, I entrusted 
my horses — and shoes — to him and 
came ahead of the group. The result 
was: I lost my shoes for good! 

kk * 

Readers, the gentleman walking 
toward us is a most illustrious 
personage. His name is Paul, but 
the people call him “Big Teacher.” 
This is because he takes first place 
after the missionary. 

He knows the catechism from A 
to Z, and whenever a difficult case 
arises, € Marriage needs arranging, 
or someone wants evil spirits chased 
away. Paul is the one thev call. He 
always speaks with his head bowed 
... looking at the ground. When 
he preaches in church, he doesn't 
look at the people, but toward the 
altar. 

Paul has one difficulty, however, 
and I discovered it while visiting 


his village. When the people offered 
me a bottle of local beer. I said, 
“Sorry. I don’t drink the stuff.” 

“How come? If ‘Big Teacher’ 
Paul were here. he would drink a 
barrel!” 

Then I understood the occasional 
strange look and strange behavior 
of my “Big Teacher’’— and why he 
was so good with “spirits.” * * * 

When Tambulla was baptized, | 
wanted to call him “Fatty,” but 
since the bishop frowns on such 
things, I named him John. He is 
short but quite large and round. 
He reminds me of the Pacific Ocean 
...let the world fall to pieces, 
he won’t budge an inch. 

Once we were crossing the jungle 
and I lost my way. ‘“‘Come with me, 
Father,” he said. ‘“‘I know this road 
because I was here years ago.” 

He knew the road so well that it 
took us several hours more than it 
usually does to reach our destination. 


“If you're inclined to be a little odd, come and visit me. You'll find me and the 
characters in my household ideal company.”’ — Fr. Filippazzi 
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DON’T MISS AN ISSUE! 


There’s plenty of chuckles in 
CATHOLIC LIFE as well as serious, 
educational articles. Your whole 
family can enjoy it and you're 
helping the missions. See if your 
subscription is running out. If the 
code number after your name is 
3-0, this is your last issue! To 
help save money for our strug- 
gling missioners, we do not send 
renewal notices. So please re- 
new today. God_bless you. 


Don't forget, CATHOLIC LIFE is not 
published during July and August 


Have an enjoyable summer! 


Dear Father, |am enclosing my subscription 


for CATHOLIC LIFE. (© $2.00 for 1 year; 


0 $3.50 for 2 years; 0 $5.00 for 3 years 
O Renewal O New 


CATHOLIC LIFE; 121 €E. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


Name 


Boston Bivd.; 





(please print) 
Address 
City 





Zone 
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| tree with an 


| join me, 
| little odd 


On another occasion, we were 
traveling through the jungle during] 
a heavy rain and I was anxious 
get home. We came to a clearing of 
green grass, however, and my hors 
decided to indulge. 

“Father,” said John, “‘let’s stop 
here and let the horse eat.”’ 

“But John, don’t you see it’s 
raining? The horse can eat after 
we’re home.” 

“Oh, Father, are vou made of 
salt? Are you afraid of melting in 
the rain?” 

He was right, so we stood in the 
pouring rain while my horse feasted. 


| I later appointed John Master of 
| Prayers in his village. In his zealous 
| effort to get the villagers to prayers, 


he used a huge stick on those who 
were a little lazy about coming. 
x * * 

One night, I heard a horse neigh- 
ing loudly. I ran out and found 
it with Bihma, a retarded child, 
whom I had appointed superinten- 
dent of the stable because he 
doesn’t know how to do anything 
else. 

He had tied my poor horse to a 
iron wire. Unfor- 
tunately, there was no grass around 
the tree and the wire was too short. 
As a result, the horse was straining 
at the leash, his tail was flying, and 
he was neighing with all his force. 
It was no use to explain to Bihma, so 
I released the poor creature and led 
him to the pasture. 

So you see, my gentle reader, 
between retarded children, fat men 


| and drunkards, I have a fine cok 
| lection of 


odd characters in my 
household. If you want to come and 
be sure that you're a 
too— then you'll find 
us idealcompany. ¥¥ 
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nat er eee eC La hs 


eautiful items at an exceptionally low price 
erfect for giving or keeping Profits- will aid 
IME Missionaries in their constant struggle to 
ermal Macatee ols altar 
BABY’S MEDAL | 


A pink or blue ename! § 


medal with pink or blue 

; eae 

ribbon. Sterling silver¢ ( i) 
? 


chain. : 


NO. 1023 $1.25 


COMB, FILE AND NAIL Shop at Home 


CLIPPER SET Save Money 
Ablack plastic simulated leath ith 
ack plastic simu ather case wi Help Orphans 


St. Christopher imprint. Contains comb, 
metal nail clippers and nail file. 


FOR YOUR 
-RABY BOYs 4 


erarare rane 


Fe te te Pe Deo Yo He FoF 


LITTLE MISS 
Interchangeable Pendant 
Religious & Jewelry 


ST. CHRISTOPHER 
KEY RING 
A high grade key ring 
with a heavily oxidized 
St. Christopher medal. 
Our Ludy of the High- 
ways on reverse side. 
Perfect for every driver. 
NO. 1274 $1.00 
INTERCHANGEABLE 
PENDANT 
Easy to change cross 
and miraculous medal 
for your favorite little 
lady. An 18 inch chain 


of rich silver finish. 
HEAVY PLATE 


’ 


a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Help-an-Orphan Gifts; 121 E. Boston Bivd.; Detroit 2, Michigan 
tam enclosing $ . Please send the following items- 
enn Or TOSS NO. 1023 pink an Oe Oe 
ances OO UEPS __NO. 1023 blue 

Name ___ 0 


(please print) 
Address 


City Zone _— State 
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WE NEED MONEY 


No matter how much 

terest your money is now 
earning, we think we can 
give you a better ‘‘deal.”’ 


Maryglade, our Major Seminary, is still uncompleted and : 
we desperately need funds to finish it by this Fall. If you ~ 
have any money that you don’t really need, we would like 7 

to borrow it. We would, naturally, prefer not to pay any © 
interest, but we'll gladly pay the same interest as the | 
bank on any loan. 


‘3 
Why is this a better ‘‘deal?’’ For this reason: by loaning { 


to the Church, you will also be receiving a large interest 
in the Bank of Heaven. God is never outdone in generosity | 
and we know that He will reward you with an interest | 
higher than any bank or stock that you might have. 


If you are willing to forego the interest, we're sure your © 
heavenly interest will be even higher. Also, YOU MAY es | 
DEDUCT THE AMOUNT FROM YOUR INCOME TAX. We *- 
will be happy to make the arrangements. But, please, 7 | 
whatever you can do — let us hear from you soon. 
Write: PIME Mission Procurator 
121 E. Boston Blvd. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 








